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EDITORIAL 


In May, 1954, the Canadian Linguistic Association held its first 
meetings in Winnipeg with only a handful of people attending, 
This year the Association took its place with the other Learned 
Societies meeting in Toronto after a successful year. 

We now have quite a large membership for a fairly specialized 
Association; but our membership should be increased. The Associ- 


ation is not yet in a safe position financially; and once more we!” 


must declare our indebtedness to the Board of Governors of the’ 
University of Alberta for almost completely subsidizing the Journal, 


* * * * x 


In response to requests put forward at our 1955 meetings, the/ 
Association will, in 1956, change its financial year to June instead 


of January. In order to facilitate this, in January, 1956, members 


will be asked to make a one dollar subscription to cover the period |) 
January to the end of May. Then in June the full year’s sub” 
scription will be made, covering the new financial year of June, 
1956, to June, 1957. 


* * * * * 


One of the most important things to come out of our meeting 
was a unanimous decision to ask Canadian universities to give 
more time to linguistic studies. The Association will soon issue to 
Presidents, Deans, and Heads of various Departments a letter out 
lining the need for increased study of linguistics and offering help 
in planning courses to meet this need. 


A great deal of attention was paid at our meetings to the pos 
sible production of dictionaries, particularly in English and French 
Canadian. The Association is happy in having as one of its men 
bers Mr. C. J. Lovell who gave a fascinating talk on lexicography, 
Mr. Lovell’s experience and collected materials would be invalu) 
able to any workers on a future Dictionary of Canadian English on 
Historical Principles. 

The Association is trying to arrange for the reprinting of th 
first two issues of the Journal, October, 1954, and March, 195) 
These reprints will be sent to new members and to present ment 
bers who were unable to get them. The reprints will be sent ou! 
as soon as they are ready. ; 
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: WHYS AND HOWS OF COLLECTING FOR THE DICTIONARY 
rned OF CANADIAN ENGLISH 


I: SCOPE AND SOURCE MATERIAL 
lized by 
ssoci-- Charles J. Lovell, Illinois. 


© wel __ Several serious problems face a Committee on the Historical 
val ' Dictionary in planning for the proposed Dictionary of Canadian 
‘ English. At present under study are means of publicizing the pro- 

ject, negotiating adequate financial sponsorship and securing a 
a capable editorial staff, with headquarters handy to research cen- 
aaa ters and the publisher’s offices. These cannot be taken up here, 
abers but will be reported upon at ensuing meetings of the Association. 
eriod), _ The basic problem concerns acquisition of the dated citations 
“sub which will serve as the framework of the proposed dictionary. It 
June) is an arduous task to collect and digest the hyge volume of ma- 
terials necessary to compilation of any comprehensive dictionary 
based upon historical principles. The Oxford English Dictionary, 
garnering 9,000,000 quotations through the unpaid labors of 2,000 
members of the Philological Society, took forty-four years to pub- 
lish; and the much less ambitious Dictionary of American English 
was eighteen years in the making. Since time is obviously a prime 
consideration in such an undertaking as we envisage, the sooner 
we set to work the sooner we may bring the contemplated dictionary 
into being. 

The chief points to be considered in collecting for a historical 
dictionary are the availability of source materials and the scope 
intended. Since there is ample Canadiana awaiting study, all that 
we require is the recruitment of a corps of enthusiastic volunteers 
who may, after instruction, busy themselves with the collection of 
as many citations as possible. An accumulation of at least 200,000 
alu), quotations, distributed chronologically over a variety of subjects, 
should afford a reasonably complete record of the Canadian Eng- 
lish vocabulary. As for scope, economics, rather than scholarly 
dreams, must be the governing factor in a pioneer work of this 
nature. A comparatively small volume, to be ready within the 
next decade, and at a price within reach of the average pocketbook, 
wili be of much greater benefit than would a larger work, that 
eculd not be completed until a generation hence. Anything similar 
to the DAE is impossible, since that work, although it sold for 
> “only $100,” cost $160 to produce, despite the fact it was prepared 
mainly during the depression and received half of its materials 

from the OED. Even something on the order of M. M. Mathews’s 

Dictionary of Americanisms seems beyond us; although the DA 

took sixty per cent of its contents from its predecessors, it returned 

little if any profit at a retail price of $50. Nonetheless, the only 
feasible scope for a Canadian historical dictionary is one approx- 


. 
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imating that of the DA. By Geen to 
dimensions, perhaps by use of more economical printing processe 
but —— through more efficient preparation of citation slip 
than has obtained in the past, we may yet achieve our aims. 


In adopting a scope paralleling the DA, it would be wise 
avoid the corresponding title, “Dictionary of Canadianisms,” b } 
cause strict compliance with that label would limit our field d) app 
inquiry to but a few hundred words. While the term “American libr 
ism,” as used in the title of the DA, purports to mean “a word «| He: 
expression that originated in the United States,” the designation) whi 
is in many cases either arbitrary or wholly conjectural, since th: wet 
dictionary had recourse to a sampling that scarcely aggregated 
part in one thousand of extant Americana. The usual determinantjy shit 
in entering words were either non-inclusion, or lack of earli¢ 
British Ages in the OED. The flaw in applying such criteri! 
is that the cultures of the New World are not ormly treated 
in the OED, much attention being devoted to American literature” 
while that of Canada, Bermuda, Jamaica, Barbados, etc., is slighted 
Consequently, there are many "claimed Americanisms which prob 
bly originated in Canada or the West Indies, since cursory studig 
of Jamaican literature disclose prior evidence for various agricul: 
tural terms, Negroisms and plant names, and all types of Canadian 
abound with significant antedatings.* 

Semantic counts of the English literature of the Western H 
sphere indicate that few writings contain more than three per cenl 
of words and phrases distinctive from standard British usage # 
shown by the OED, the general average being closer to one-hal 
of one per cent. Within these bounds there exist the several oven) 
lapping vocabularies of American English, Canadian English, Jama: 


PES22£48 


national origins are readily ascertainable, the residue being shared 
with one or more neighboring countries. The only way in whidly 
the actual origins of the larger proportion could be satisfactorily 
established would be through exhaustive comparisons of the Eng 
lish literature of the New World. Pondering the time, labor ani 
expense involved in the collection and preparation of the 1,000,00 
American citation slips examined by the editors of the OED, DAL 
and DA, we can well understand that such authentication, howeve 
desirable, is well nigh impossible. This is the compelling reas 
behind choice of the title, Dictionary of Canadian English. 
only practicable procedure is to investigate Canadian writing) 
solely for their own sake, considering New World English as ii 
pertains to Canada, without regard to earlier work in the Unite 
States.* 
In order to collect the vocabulary of Canadian English intell- 
gently one requires not only an idea of the words to be exemplified, 
but should know where to seek suitable quotations and how t 
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them properly. Unfortunately, prospective collectors can 
little help from present English-language dictionaries in 
verifying likely words. These works are wholly concerned with 
British or American usage, so that many common Canadian 
are overlooked; furthermore, their information regarding 
acknowledged Canadianisms is often unreliable. Thus, such terms 
as muskeg, saskatoon and Fag igen os may be labelled either 
American or Canadian, while by acclamation (of an uncontested 
ise election), check (in hockey), hydro, Lakehead, 
” bel) Maritimer, nitchie, separate school and other familiar words do not 
eld ¢ appear in any of the dozen leading dictionaries available in Toronto 
rican libraries. Likewise, convenor, convenorship, faceoff (in hockey), 
ord a Herring Choker, Prairie Provinces,‘ and tickle occur but once, 
nation while finalize, French Canadian, Maritime Provinces, ’spiel and 


earlie!) than Canada; and the minority of works which define backbencher, 
riters Hansard and Speech from the Throne, limit them to British politics. 
sum Cen stated areal distributions of the few terms recognized as of 
Canadian provenénce also leave much to be desired.* These ye 
ther deficiencies are of course major reasons for desiring an en- 
probytirely Canadian dictionary. 


tudiél) The classes into which Canadian English words commonly fall 
” are fairly numerous, the following being most easily recognized: 
ada) (1) Direct adoptions from native American languages, such as 
comatik, namaycush, pemmican, shaganappi, tuladi; (2) Loan-words 
from Canadian French, frequently with Indian antecedents, such 
as babiche, caribou, cariole, gaspereau, seigniory, tarreau; (3) 
age 85 Spanish-American terms introduced from the Southwestern United 
ne-hal States, such as broncho, corral, coyote, placer, stampede; (4) Bor- 
1 ove rowings from other languages, such as Doukhobor, frankfurt, ham- 
Jama burger, kegler, kibitzer, vourched; (5) Words from the above 
y maltclasses used in combination with English, such as dude ranch, 
ough mackinaw boat, prairie steppe, sockeye salmon, toboggan slide 
lary Wiener roast; (6) ) Words originated in Canada, embracing such 
real OF oy ‘right coinages as Banting’s insulin and Gesner’s kerosene, but 
more often adapted from existing words, such as chesterbed, tiveyer, 
llonglinerman, mountie, Socred, splake;* (7) Geographicai names, 
such as Acadia, Eastern Townships, French Shore, Rupert’s np 
e Eng Saskatchewan; ps Figurative expressions pertaining to the fore- 
or om such as Athens of Canada, Digby chicken, Garden of the 
‘o Al Dominion, Land of the Little Sticks, Loyalist City, Maritimes, Sun- 
, Province; (9) Names descriptive of the people of various 
ces or regions, such as Assiniboian, Bluenose, Herring Choker, 
aritimer, Quebec(k)er, Vancouverian,® Yukoner; (10) Abbrevi- 
ations of the names of provinces, territories, etc., and of various 
Hinstitutions, such as Assa., Man., Manit., M.L.A., Nfld., R.C.M.P., 
ask., U.C., ¥.T.; (11) Everyday words formed into. combinations 
nfamiliar abroad, such as apartment block, bush pilot, fishing 


ce thi wendigo are found but twice. Five of the seven entries of rate- Bee 
od onl payer mark it British; where use of riding elsewhere than in York- oe 
intel 

how 


admiral, New Canadian, staking rush; (12) Words replacing 


synonyms more often used in England, such as elevator (lift), gaso 
line (petrol), movies (cinema), sidewalk (pavement), truck 
(lorry); (13) Terms representing different things than in British 
English, such as black-cat (marten), crocus (prairie anemone), 
north country, maid of honor, robin; (14) Words which have de 
veloped additional meanings unknown in England, such as con 


cession, frontier, reeve, unionist,° warden; (15) Words shifted” 


from one part of speech to another, such as allowable, n., from 
allowable oil production), beveraged, v., (“having a beverag 
license”), duplex, v., (convert a single-family residence into i 
duplex apartment), gravel, n, (gravel road), hydro, n. (word ele) 
ment, but in Canadian usage this represents a shortening of hydro 
electric) , storms, n.pl. (storm windows); (16) Apparent survivals" 
from various Scottish and English dialects, such as bultow, drokas 
glitter, knap, rampike, turr, var.? 

The extensiveness of the above list should serve to dispel any 
notion that the Canadian English vocabulary is extremely limited 
simply because it does not account for more than from one-hal 
to three per cent of the total English vocabulary. Those who ar 
interested in collecting the Canadian English vocabulary need no 
fear that the collection of anything worthwhile will involve cor 
siderable weighty research, for which they may feel unqualified 

that novices need bear in mind is that the subjects most pro 
ductive of useful quotations will be those dealing with aspects d 
Canadian living that differ from those prevailing in the Mothe 
Country. This simple rule of thumb should afford an open sesam# 
to the discovery of hundreds of interesting words.’* 

No hard and fast rules can be laid down regarding specifi 
source materials, since there is a great deal of variation and thei 
quality can be ‘determined only through individual inspection 
General ratings of various types of Canadiana are summarizé 
below as a rough guide to what may be studied for lexical purposes 

experiment station bulletins; autobiog' 
raphies (especially obscure, privately printed works dealing with 
such local celebrities as old settlers, ranchers, police chiefs ani 
firemen); biographies; botany; catalogues; diaries; farm publict) 


tions; frontier newspapers; history (town and country, rather thee ’ 


national or provincial); horticulture; house organs; humor; jou 
nals of legislative bodies; learned society reports; magazines of th 

past 70 years (especially those of a regional nature) ; ornithclogh 
political journals (particularly those of an earlier day); railway) 
and other transportation agencies; reports of federal and ‘provineil 


and municipal bodies; rural weeklies; sports and pastimes; trat” 


journals; travel books; women’s magazines. 

Goop to Farr—Anthropology; archaeology; college papers ar 
administrative documents; commercial papers; cookbooks; crimit 
ology; directories; education; entomology; geology; hobby mage 
zines; magazines from 1830 to 1890; mechanics magazines; minin 
and petrology; metropolitan papers of today (The preponderant 
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of news dispatches and syndicated columns from the U.S. much 
detracts from their value, such material being unquotable as ex- 
emplifications of Canadian English); military and naval publica- 
tions; scientific works in general; theatrical papers. 

Fam to Poor—Animal husbandry; dictionaries; fraternal maga- 
zines; magazines prior to 1830 (Their materials are often wholly 
one) British); manuscripts (often good, but difficult of access) ; religious 
re del periodicals of a crusading nature; scrapbooks (Here much other- 

com wise excellent material may be unidentifiable as to sources) . 
ri Poor—Almanacs; fraternal magazines; comic strips (These 
would be one of the best sources, were there any of Canadian ori- 
rag) gin); labor organs; religious periodicals in general; social science 
ito (other than history and education). 


ydro- NOTES 
vals" 1The OED Supplement and Webster's 
New Dictionary as sti ely Canadian.” 


lrokall. 
: 2The following antedatings nh the treasure trove awaiting Canadian 
|) searchers, DA primary dates being pi (1819) 1744 Dobbs 
of the Adjoining to Bay; date: news dispatch (1845) 1824 Prince 
4 aN)" Edward Island Register 3 Jan.; 1828 Loyalist (York) ‘7 June; fodian flour (1860) 1821 
mi OliverView of Lower Canada; double beer (1867) 1620 Whitbourne Disses and Dis- 
aay of Nevv-fovnd-land; emigrant agent Lt a 1858 British Colonist (Victoria) 11 
e-hall deeded land (1872) 1820 Stuart Emigrant’s Guide to Upper Canada; 
Pst) 1865 Manitobam (Red River Settlement) 13 May; carry, v.: extend credit (1879) 
10 Alt) 1864 Witness (Montreal) 29 Avg: tuladi (1884) 1846 Hatheway History of New Bruns- 
1d nol) wick; firebreak (1885) 1841 Journal of the House of Assembly of Newfoundland; 


> CORN) Lab Literary Historical Societ; Quebec; 1875 North Star 

lified (St. John’s) 31 ‘July; aner (1891) 1878 Canadian Gentleman’s Journal 8 Mar.; 
whiskey-John i885) 1795 Hearne Journ te the North Ocean; dough (1902) 

t pro 1899Klondike Nugget (Dawson) rH Ra Chinese Laundry (1904) 1890 Moose Jaw Times 
29 Aug.; Cadet of Temperance (1906) 1853 Canadian Watchman (Toronto) 8 Jan.; fire 

cts hall (06) 1882 Mail Dec.; Saal 31 Dec.: 1904 Eye 
Opener (Calgary lov.; seed catalogue Saskatchewan Herald le 

lothe 29 (1924) 1906 Eye Opener 8 Dec.; binder twine (1946) 1890 
Moose Jaw Times y- 


Existence of these many antedati di itrat of drawing too sweep- 
ing conclusions, from such meager evidence as was or the they 
by no means preclude an American, or even British, origin for some of the 

8The DA, with a single example of treaty Indian dated 1876, declares the tom ~~ ie 
but it is still common in Canada, as witness its occurrence in the North Star (Yellow- 
knife, N.W.T.) Feb., 1954, and the Manitoulin Expositor (Little Current, Ont.) 
955. Similarly, the DA’s sole example of wood rights dates to 1788, but it is to be 
found in the Aug., 1954 issue of the North Star. 

—, OED Supplement regards Prairie Provi as synony with the prairie 
states of the American Midwest! 

SThe 1954 printings of the “Webster” New World and Amerjcan C dictionaries 
have not as yet noticed the accession of Newfoundland to the Maritime sang 

6As a case in point, Ld ,us suppose we want to know the | wher 
is commonly in use. Swan’s Anglo-American Dictionary says “Canada,” implying cur- 

rency what ‘the largest coun in “the Western Hemisphere; the NID 
contents itself with “local,” which tells us nothing; Chambers’s Twentieth Century says 
“Canadian French” and Odham’s Lowy ye ‘French Canadian," from which we might 
» well expect to be it in Quebec; while the Century and New Standard 
®) dictionaries specify ‘“‘N.B.,"" which, unhappily, falls short of complete accuracy. The 
» term has been edb ary iin Nova Scotia for more than a century, as evidenced by = 
© following cit 1825 N (Halifax) 9 Mar.; 1830 Moorson Lett 
Scotia; 1876 Campbell of Yarmouth County, "Nova Scotia; 1955 Hants Teurnal 
(Windsor, N.S.) 13 Apr.; News & Sentinel (Amherst, N.S.) 26 Apr. 

'The roots of prairie a are French and Russian. 

we was coined by Ontario biologists to denote a hybrid of speckled and lake 


or ‘ancouverian wi: designation for a resident of Vancouver Island; modern 
usage for a ps oly of the Bri Columbia city is Vancouverite, 
i 10An advocate of Confederation. 
/ 11The qualification “apparent” is used advisedly, inasmuch as many words that are 
rimil) especially prevalent in the Maritimes, and do not have the r' of dian coinage, 
“== nonetheless abaent fram the OED and Josenh Dialect Dictionarv. 
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qa Turr, used in Newfoundland for the razor-billed auk, and droke, a topographic 
ven are apt instances of terms which take the form of Old World dialect, but which 
es seem to be recorded in British English. i 
ahah. 12In addition to ic information covering what is and distinctive : 
den include a few terms of British origin. that 
Stee Canadian railways would be lete if we entered general American w | 
“3 grade crossing, while excluding level crossing because it happens to be British, inasmuch |) 
era as both terms have been used in Canada for fully a century. Moreover, how could wy 
ce cursslves, say, to » as the only “new” rock-and (Adap 
Sub There are perhaps a few other classes of Canadian w ee Me 
ee acquired different shades of meaning and thus cerry 
American spelling preferred to British. Ww 
eA meg used in Newf , whereas the ending in -or occurs repeatedly in legisla of or 
journals of the 1840s). 
13We might, fer instance, the an as 
unlike those of a coun! to wr 
ioe alkali flat, badlands, Barren Grounds, simile 
swamp, tickle, white water. diversity an weather Soutl 
toy of terms, such as anchor ice, barber, biack blizzard, blizzard, blizzard Text 
2 breakup, chinook wind, cloudburst, dry farming, duster, frazil, freeze! 
cen glitter, goose drownder, gullywasher, ice storm, Indian summer, Manitoba beaut 
road ban, robin ctorm, semi-arid, silver thaw, slob, smelt 
shower, twister. Then think of riches await discovery ackne 
ae other phases » particularly flora fauna, place names, Indian 3: 
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THE PLACE OF LINGUISTICS IN ENGLISH STUDIES 


E...R. Seary, Memorial University of Newfoundland. 


(Adapted from a paper read at the Conference of South African University 
be 4 - English, held at the University of Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, 

When I first began to put my ideas on this subject in some sort 
of order, I did not realize that I had hit on a topic such as many 
an aspirant to the degree of Master or Doctor of Education, driven 
to writing dreary theses on ‘A Comparison of the Vocabulary As- 
similation of Monoglot and Bilingual Children of Schoolgoing Age, 


} and an Examination of certain Findings of Some Welsh Investi- 


gators on the Problem of Bilingualism, with special reference to 
South African Conditions,’ or, more briefly, ‘Analysis of Chemistry 
Text Books, 1935,’* must have searched for in vain. But how 
beautifully it shapes itself: Preface, with modest and grateful 
acknowledgments to the Director of Studies; Pre-History; the Anti- 
quarians of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; 
The Germanic Invasion; Anglo-Saxon v. Latin and Greek; Eng. 
Lang. and Lit; The Cambridge Rebellion; The Problem Today; The 
Problem with special reference to Canada, South Africa, or 
wherever it may be; Notes; Bibliography! 

Perhaps a short bibliography may not be out of place here. The 
subject has been dealt with, at greater or less length, in The Teach- 
ing of English im England, the Report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee appointed by the President of the Board of Education in 
1919, in a sober, disinterested way, with any amount of evidence 
from the pundits; in Stephen Potter’s The Muse in Chains (Cape 
1937), a provocative study of English teaching in English universi- 
ties; by C. S. Lewis in two lectures printed in Rehabilitations (OUP, 
1939); by Leavis in Education and the University (Chatto & 
Windus, 1943), based on articles which had previously appeared 
in Scrutiny; by Chadwick in The Study of Anglo-Saxon (Heffer, 
1941) and in his contribution to the symposium, ‘Why Comparative 
Philology?’ in the Universities Quarterly, Vol. I, No. 1, 1946; in 
appreciations of Chadwick in Scrutiny for September 1946 and 
Spring and September 1947; and in ‘English Studies in the Uni- 
versities,’ another symposium in the Universities Quarterly, Vol. V, 
No, 3, May 1951. 

From a rapid survey of Canadian University calendars, it would 
seem that the study of linguistics in our universities—there are one 
or two exceptions—is virtually non-existent; and few people feel 
strongly about it, except those who deplore its absence. In other 
parts of the Commonwealth, notably in South Africa and England, 


*Actual titles of theses accepted by the University of South Africa for higher degrees 


the Faculty of Eduestion. 


| 


linguistics is one of the most powerful emotive words in the aca- 
demic vocabulary, capable of generating fierce heat when used 


in connection with English studies, though I feel that much of the bo 
emotion is today unwarrantable when linguistics no longer has the ati 
restricted meaning of thirty years ago that was attached to p. 
“philology.” 

e 


The stress on linguistics in the last twenty years of the nine 
teenth century, when English first became recognized as a subject En 
intrinsically worthy of inclusion in university curricula, was the | 
inevitable result of there being chairs of Anglo-Saxon already) of 
established in the two older universities, and of the teachers of} A 
English being men trained for the most part in the German tradi! 
tion—happy in the chase of ‘hypothetical sound-shiftings in the to th 
primeval German forests’ (Raleigh, Teaching of English p. 218), 1919, 
who saw English studies ‘largely through German glasses’ (Chad ’ 
wick, ibid. p. 217), men for whom there was ‘little experience to 
show that literary studies could provide an academic discipline of 
sufficient precision’ (Butt, Universities Quarterly, Vol. 3, p. 221). 0: 
From their endeavors to draw up a curriculum which would ab I will 
solve their students from any charge of dilettantism and yet woull/ them: 
cater for the growing demand for ‘literary’ studies, developed the) ‘Com 
Schools of English Language and Literature in which, in mos] studie 
English universities, even today, some linguistics is required from) than 
all students of English, though the requirements are no longer a) Study 
rigorous as they used to be and the proportion of Lit. to Lang. re 
has steadily risen. At Cambridge, however, English studies need gorics 
not begin before 1300; and at Nottingham, newly released from its 
bondage to London, Professor Pinto has devised a curriculum in The 


which every student takes a first-year course in the history of the surt 
English language, after which those who have no further interest mat 
in Anglo-Saxon or language need not pursue such studies, though ” mat 


provision is made for special courses in Anglo-Saxon, Gothic, Old pone 
Norse, etc., leading to optional papers in the Part I and Part Il hey 
examinations (Pinto, Universities Quarterly, Vol. 3, p. 229). tion 


Hostility to linguistics as part of the English curriculum has} © syn, 
been based partly on certain alleged intrinsic demerits and partly at a 
on the way it has been taught. Among the many allegations that) and 
have been made from time to time—the locus classicus is The Bu 
Teaching of English in England—are ceptec 

1. That it is foreign to English ways of study: ‘Our unfortunate students I 
were utterly at sea when confronted with the laws of Teutonic philology. hith 

The only faculties they appealed to in them were those of memory ani liter 

faith’ (Chadwick, p. 217). how 

2. That it is unrelated to the study of English literature: ‘It cannot Sax 
he too clearly recognized that compulsory philology is the natural ani with 
mortal enemy of humanistic studies’ (Chadwick, p.: 225), or, as Leavis alloy 


puts it: ‘Where these linguistic compulsions obtain, education is prohibited | exac 
(Serutiny, Ill, 2, p. 126). 
3. That it attracts few students: ‘the men would not stand philology) Th 
wud the women avoided it’ (Anon, Teaching of English, p. 225). unrela 
4. That it overloads a subject which, without it, offers an embarrass) to stu 
ingly wide choice of subjects cf study. let ou 


except 


Tag 
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5. That it prejudices the study of Anglo-Saxon with which it has 
traditionally been closely identified: ‘The subject is treated as if it were 
“Old High German,” and stripped of all the historical and cultural associ- 
ations which are its chief value’ (Chadwick, Universities Quarterly, I, 1, 
p. 62). 

6. That it is limited to phonology and morphology (Nichol Smith, 
Teaching of English, p. 218). 
ct 7. That it deals with words rather than syntax (Ker, Teaching of 
, English, p. 218). 

8. .That it is concerned with the language before 1500 to the exclusion 
dy 7 of later developments (Wyld, Teaching of English, p. 219). 

As a result of the work of men like Wy'd, some of these allega- 
*, tions—such as the limitations to phonology and morphology and 
to the language before 1500—no longer have the force they had in 
1919, though, as I stated above, the opponents of linguistics continue 
to condemn it as if it were still as restricted in its aims and content 
as it was thirty years ago. 


On the relation between Anglo-Saxon and linguistics—which 
_ I will touch on only briefly, since it is not entirely relevant to my 
} theme—Chadwick, fighting his own battle for Anglo-Saxon, says 
‘Compulsory philology has been a great hindrance to Anglo-Saxon 
studies . . . It is no more necessary for the study of Anglo-Saxon 
than it is for Latin or Greek or a modern foreign language.’ (The 
Study of Anglo-Saxon, p. 58). 


Lewis, in his defence of the Oxford Honour School, states cate- 
gorically: 

There is no philology in the papers on Anglo-Saxon and Middle English. 
They are papers on texts, consisting of a core of passages for translation 
surrounded by questions on archaeological, textual, cultural or historical 
matters relevant to the texts . . . Philology is absent, unless you call gram- 
mar philology. Before some audiences (his paper was read to a joint 
meeting of the Classical and English Associations) I should feel it my duty 
to insist rather strongly on the value of grammar. I am told that there 
have been critics of Chaucer who perpetuated serious plunders in transla- 
tion, and built up formidable aesthetic superstructures on a purely intuitive, 

_ and sometimes erroneous, conception of their author’s meaning. But I pre- 
sume that every one present agrees that if you are going to read a book 
at all, it is desirable to be able to tell which words are in the Nominative 
and which are in the Accusative. (Rehabilitations, p. 63). 

But Redbrick, writing in Scrutiny, presents the commonly ac- 
cepted view: 

In practice the Anglo- Saxon specialist teacher and the philologist have 
hitherto nearly always been one. Promises to treat in future Anglo-Saxon 
literature may well be regarded with scepticism by whoever contemplates 
how firmly implanted is this philological habit in the teaching of Anglo- 
Saxon. Still, that is a relatively unimportant misfortune in comparison 
with the way in which the Anglo-Saxon specialist and philologist has been 
allowed to annex the study of mediaeval English literature—or, more 

ited exactly, to suppress it. (Scrutiny, XIV, 4, p. 255). 

Jog The weightiest charge against linguistics, however, is that it is 
unrelated to the study of English literature. Let those who want 
ass) to study language study language seems to be the cry today, but 
let our students of English literature study English literature— 
except, of course, when they are flirting with French and Italian 
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set books, or acquiring ‘background’ by reading ‘good translations 
of classical literature,’ or chasing the shadow of those ‘ineffectual 
provisions,’ as Leavis calls them, regarding Life and Thought, ‘that 
do little more than recognize a need,’ or laboriously plodding after 
the English Moralists.* to b 

But is it true that ‘the study of philology and the critical study) to d 
of literature ‘stand on their separate foundations’? (Universitie) only 
Quarterly, V, 3, p. 216.) » mos' 

Even those like Raleigh and Ker, who had expressed strong!” of v 
dissatisfaction with linguistics or philology as it was taught unde 


the old dispensation, saw a place for language study of some kind in sche 
English studies. Raleigh recognized ‘such a thing as literary suck 
philology, a genuine artistic and antiquarian interest in words! oe 


(Teaching of English, p. 218). Ker thought that ‘the division be 
tween philology and literature, had been made too absolute. . . 
Historical grammar and the history of the language ought not to kk 
regarded as a philological side of the study distinct from the histor! 
of literature’ (Teaching of a ee p. 218). Wyld emphasized hij 
view of the ‘organic unity of English in all its periods’ (Teachin 
of English, p. 219). 
Everything turns, in fact, on what we are to understand by 
“linguistics” or, in a narrower sense, “philology”. If it means only 
Verner’s Law and the Primitive Germanic Equivalents of the Oli 
English Vowels of Accented Syllables and such like, then there is 
no reason that I can see for its inclusion in any English syllabus 
but if it means something new—as I believe it does today—th! 
treatment of English as a ‘living whole’ (Teaching of English, p | 
220), if the stress is not so much on phonology and morphology a) Engl 
on semasiology, if it ‘constantly reminds the student that language 
is by its nature fluid, never static, a living organism which ca 
only be fully appreciated in relation to thought and feeling as wel 
as form’ (Wren, The English Language, p. 32), then linguistics is a forth 
integral part of English studies. . 
Great harm has been done to literary studies in English univers! in Ep 
ties by the title Honour School of English Language and Literature) concer 
which has emphasized and preserved a false dichotomy. Sine) — 
English literature is written in the English language, the study d 
English is one and a whole, and the more we know about languag 
the richer will be our enjoyment and understanding of literature, 
for, as O. W. Holmes has it: 
A word is not a crystal, transparent and unchanging, it is the skin of 
living thought, and may vary greatly in colour and content according 
the circumstances and time in which it is used. (Quoted by Greig 
Language at Work.) 
One function of linguistics, in short, is primarily to enable us to se 
the changing lights on the skin of thought rather than to preserve 
desiccated exuviae in language museums. .. . 
With these considerations in mind, I may perhaps pose the 
question, What then of linguistics in our Canadian Universities! 


*Students Handbook to Cambridge 1949, pp. 197-200. Scrutiny, III, 2, p. 129. 
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= a place for it in our curricula, a — more important 
place than it occupies at present? The answer, I think, falls into 


In Canada, the claims of linguistics, liberally interpreted, for a 
place in English studies are strong. Our students come to us having 
read little or nothing in English or in any other language, living 
or dead. This deficiency may be an advantage if we are prepared 
to begin at the beginning, but four years is a short time in which 
to do all that we and they have to do if they are to leave us, not 
only free from the tyranny of the idols of the marketplace (the 


» most urgent need of our time), but having had some experience 


of what Leavis calls the ‘literary-critical’; and what Pinto would 


) amend to the ‘historical-literary-critical’ discipline of the 

+! school. Moreover, we are cursed by a system of school education 
' such that many of our students come up to the University, not to 
| read for a degree—the very phrase is unheard of—but to do as 


little reading as is compatible with satisfying the examiners at the 
end of the year, and by a system of university education which 
cramps the reading of those who would. 

In these circumstances which affect, of course, not only teachers 


) of English, it becomes imperative for us to see that what little is 


read is understood; and to this end, I submit, the twin disciplines of 
language and literature cannot be divided. In the beginning was 
the Logos. 

There is, however, a second reason why linguistics should find 
its place in our universities, apart from its relation to literary 
studies. Linguistically Canada is rich. There is a wealth of 
material to be explored, for instance, in’ its place-names, in its re- 


th gional vocabularies, in the varieties of the spoken language from 


Newfoundland to British Columbia, in the impact on Canadian 


| English of American’ English, French, and the languages of New 


Canadians, and in the impact of other languages on the French 
of Canada. Research in these fields can be done adequately only 
by trained linguists, but as far as I am aware none of our universi- 
ties offers the training. Is not this a situation to be remedied 
forthwith? 

[Eprror’s Note: The original title of this article was “The Place of Philology 
in English Studies”. Dr. Seary agreed to the change in title because he is 


concerned with something more than is now generally implied by the term 


ology”, unless we accept Entwistle’s suggestion that the two names are 
entical.] 
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'* Linguistic Society of America. This largish brochure contains the 


PHONOLOGY AND LANGUAGE TEACHING non 


\ lang 
by exte! 
James St. Clair-Sobell, University of British Columbia This 


It is not surprising that many a conscientious language teacher 
is somewhat dismayed at the suggestion that his or her already) : th 
arduous task should be further complicated by the introduction dj) ™ 
scientific linguistic techniques. Languages have been taught for 
generations, nay for centuries, by more or less traditional stand) 
ardised methods, and innovations in this work must naturally 
encounter the same passive, if not active, resistance that they, mee 
in other fields of human endeavour. 


Not the least discouraging factors determining such attitude!) phon 
are the controversial nature of many linguistic issues and the for’) palat 
bidding hierarchy of unfamiliar technical terms about whose mean) that 
ing and regular application scientific linguists themselves are by mi to sh 
means always in accord,. The progressive teacher wishing to gail) tion 
insight into some aspect of linguistics must be armed with fortitud) thine 
when embarking upon the reading of a serious linguistic papel) simp 
where he is liable to encounter such terms as suprasegmental, bi) phon 
polar, dyad, idiolect and the like. He must feel like an instructo)) chuir 
in First Aid confronted with, say, the massive 1500 page tome df Jants’ 
Cunningham’s Text Book of Anatomy with its thousands of Greco} stude 
Latin technicalities denoting the most minute nooks and cranniel) soun 
of our earthly frame. The teacher of First Aid does a very vali!) Many 
able job and he manages to do this by a judicious choice of th) belie 
indispensable and by limiting himself to familiarity with a minimum), yery 
of scientific jargon. There are practical textbooks and manuals t) phon 
help him in his work. Fortunately there are a few, but alas venf) into | 
few, similar introductory guides to the fundamentals of linguisties)) and iy 
One. of the most serviceable of these is The Outline of. Linguist i 
Analysis by Bernard Bloch and George Trager, published by. the 


basic notions essential for a sound knowledge of general phonetigs 
and a brief treatment of phonemics. Phonetics should come fir 
and -no systematic arrangement of phonemes of a language i 
.practical unless the phonetic sequences in the language have beet 
carefully analysed and accurately classified and their compulsoy 
or’ optional positional occurrence has been precisely designated 
Only when this has been done it is possible to use broad or phonemit 
transcription. This is preferable to, phonetic transcription which a) 
best can! ohly, be a close approximation .to the actual sounds d 
speech. Narrow. :(#hénetic) transcription either tells us not enoug| 
or too much.’ »Daniel Jones published a book a few. years af) 
entitled The Phoneme: Its Nature and Use which is a valuable 
single volume handbook: in English dealing with all importatl 


aspects of the phoneme theorv. 
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It might be contended that the teacher of a given language need 
merely be familiar with the phonology or sound system of that 
language and that he or she need not be concerned with the 
extensive range of sound possibilities covered by general phonetics. 
This is true, but only to a certain degrée. It is obviously tod much 
to require a teacher of a given language to be familiar with all‘the 
possible sounds the human vocal organs are capable of producing 
eady in their secondary function, that of phonation. It is, however, un- 

f tenable if we go to the other extreme and set the limit precisely 
TE on only the phonemes:of the language being taught. It is minimally 

necessary for the instructor to be acquainted, in addition to.the 
rally sounds of the language he is teaching, with the phonology of the 
native language of his students, because without some understand- 
ing of the latter phonology he is unable to point out and explain 
ude), phonic differences in terms of points of articulation, co-articulation, 
for!) palatisation, labialisation and: so forth. It must also be obvious 
ea), that a more ambitious approach to sounds.in general will do much 
y 0 to sharpen perspective and to train the student in accurate percep- 
gail) tion and indeed perhaps stimulate’ general interest in the labyrin- 
itud) thine mass of sound. Let us have an illustration of this with a 
ape) simple example. The Russian language possesses two common 
1, bi) phonemes, the voiced and the unvoiced hushing sibilants, the 
ucto!} chuintantes as the French so onomatopoetically call them (“shibi- 
1e di) lants” might be a good English neologism). For English-speaking 
rect} students these sounds are empirically compared with the initial 
nie} sound in the word shine and the medial sound in the word pleasure. 
val) Many people go on learning Russian for a considerable time still 
f th) believing such to be the case. In fact the two Russian sounds are 
mul) very different from the English sounds mentioned. The Russian 
ils ti} phonemes are articulated with the apex of the tongue pushed up 
ver} into the foramen (area of the interior part of the hard palate), 
stia§ and in addition to this, the sounds require marked co-articulation of 
wisi’) the lips, rounded as in the position to articulate the vowel u, con- 
y. th current with the primary articulation. In the English pronuncia- 
s th) tion, on the other hand, the apex of the tongue is still the articu- 
ets) lator, but the point of articulation is against the alveolar arch 

§)) (back part of the teeth ridge) and the co-articulation in English is 
ge WS affected by only slight protrusion of the lips, or for some speakers, 
bet with spread lips. The acoustic impression of the sounds in ques- 
Ison} tion is markedly different in Russian and in English. Nor does the 
ated matter end here. It so happens that Russian possesses two similar 
1emi> phonemes, voiced and unvoiced, which are more or less similar to 
ch a) the normal English sounds, thus making it all the more necessary 
ds W) for the learner to have a clear description and technique for un- 
equivocal differentiation. 

uabk In English the velar nasal continuant has now acquired phone- 

yrtanie, Matic status. Contrast sin with sing—sun with sung. The last 
segment in each of these morphemes has something in common 
(nasality) and something different (point of articulation and 
articulator). There is a difference in meaning, the two conson- 
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antal sounds are here separate phonemes and they are the dif. 
ferentiating element in the minimal pairs quoted. In a number of 
languages, such as Spanish, Italian, Polish, Rumanian, Czech, Hun. 
garian, the same velar nasal sound occurs to the exclusion of the 
dental-alveolar nasal before the oral voiced or unvoiced velar stops 
/k,g/, but the velar nasal does not occur in any other position in 
these languages. It is therefore a positional member, or allophone, 
of the /n/ phoneme in these languages. The Spanish word cin 
or the Italian word cinque always offer the sound in native pro 
nunciation. If the dental-alveolar /n/ were substituted in this 
position it would vitiate pronunciation, but could not conceivably 
denote the meaning differences which are immediately perceived in 
English sin and sung. This little comparison brings us to a prac 
tical application of this bit of knowledge. A Spaniard, an Italian, a 
Pole, etc., can pronounce the velar nasal without any difficulty 
when a g or k sound follows, but these are the only occasions in 
their native phonologies on which the sound emerges. Such foreign 
speakers experience difficulty in the initial stages when attempting 
to articulate this phoneme in English words where it occurs in 
other positions. In order to help such foreign students to acquire 
this facility in English and to know what they are doing, the 
matter has to be explained to them. By the same token, speaker 
of Spanish use a voiced post-dental spirant as an allophone of d in 
certain positions, but these positions are not the same as all thos 
in which the analogous English sound occurs. This spirant does 
not occur at all in a large number of languages and is notoriously 
troublesome to foreign learners of English. An unsophisticated 
Dutchman, for example, on first hearing the English word that is 
likely to produce the syllable zat. What he has done is substitute 
for the alien English phoneme the homorganic phoneme in his own 
sound system which is nearest to the English sound in point o 
articulation and articulator. If he happened to know or gues 
the meaning of the English word he would probably substitute the 
syllable dat using again a near phoneme of his own language, this 
time the voiced dental stop, because of semantic association. 

The question of careful appreciation and classification of mem: 
bers of a sound bundle (phoneme) in a given language is, there 
fore, not only of vital importance for a proper understanding of the 
sound structure of that language; it is also of value to those whos 
task it is to help native speakers of that language to pronounce 
English in a way that seems natural to us. For example, speakers 
of Spanish and Portuguese tend to relax the English d phoneme in 
intervocalic position, according to their own speech habit, into 4 
lax spirant (as in Spanish todo). They pronounce this sound in the 
English word bladder with a confusing effect for us, where the 
spirant is of course not an allophone of /d/, but an independent 
phoneme, as is shown by the different meaning morpheme “blather”. 


Another instance of the need for careful appreciation of the 
exact nature of articulation can be noted by the difference, in this 


case in the phonemes, between the English and the Danish voiced 
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dental spirant; the characteristic slit aperture for the English 
phoneme is wide enough to prevent much audible friction, e.g., in 
gather. In the Danish phoneme the aperture distance is greater 
than in English and the acoustic impression of the sound is accord- 
ingly one of even less friction. Thus Danes tend to pronounce the 
English sound following their own speech habit which gives their 
utterance, in these cases, to the ear of the English speaking listener, 
a peculiar indeterminate character. 
; Often enough when we perceive a very marked exotic character 
. in the English of alien speakers it is a question of the transfer to 
ven our phonology of phonic processes which do not occur at all in our 
nverm . A common example of this is the frequent introduction 
ali. into English speech, notably by speakers from India, of reflex stops 
1an, #) and sibilants which are substituted for the normal alveolar English 
phonemes. Such inverted sounds, normal articulation in a number 
forei of phonologies of the Indian sub-continent, are so styled cacuminal 
Orelgl) or cerebral contacts produced by the apex curled upwards for a 
sie plosion or friction on the foramen caecum of the anterior palatal 
area. For the same reason we hear from such speakers retroflex 
the) S0D0Fous consonants, especially these varieties of | and n. The 
ng, abundant and constant recurrence of such foraminal sound se- 
quences lends a characteristically cerebral, and very alien, ring to 
1 th the English pronunciation of many Indian speakers. It should not 
doh be inferred that retroflex n is phonemic universally in India, 
nt a though it is in Marathi and Panjabi; it is, however, the normal 
gh tal allophone of /n/ before retroflex foraminal stops (t ,d) in both forms 
sticately of Hindustani (Hindi and Urdu), Bengali and in Dravidian lan- 
stitute! SU28eS- It is no wonder that it has such a wide currency in the 
tite English speech of many of our friends from India. 


oint of One of the best known distinctive binary oppositions is that of 
r guesp Voiced vs. unvoiced consonantal phonemes. In the voiced phonemes 
ute the) the noise source is accompanied by vibration of the vocal chords 
ge, this), Whereas the unvoiced phonemes are produced without the vibration 
‘4 of the vocal chords. No doubt the ready appreciation of the opposi- 
tion is so widely accepted because this consonantal phonemic 
th opposition occurs in a very large number of languages throughout 
» there ® the world, e.g., fail—veil, French ton—don, etc. Finnish is perhaps 
the most important European language in which the opposition is 
absent. In some languages there is another class of opposition 
termed lax vs. tense which is not so well appreciated and is, in- 
peakels deed, easily confused with the voice-unvoiced opposition. This 
opposition is, however, relevant in a very well known language 
1 in the —French, from which I quote some examples—‘Vous la jetez” 
= (lax)—“Vous l’achetez” (tense). These two utterances are dis- 
dent tinguished in pronunciation, yet in both, the consonant we are 
pencen'® interested in, namely the spirant, preceding the stop, is unvoiced. 
'§} There is therefore no oppositon in terms of voiced-unvoiced. Why 

of the} then do the two phrases not sound identical? Because the initial 
in this} phoneme in the word jetez is lax, the laxness of which is the dis- 
, voice tinctive feature opposing it to the tenseness inherent in the hush- 
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ing phoneme in achetez. The same opposition can be perceived in 
its differentiating function in the two utterances ne bouge pas (lax) 
and ne bouche pas (tense). This distinctive feature must neces. 
sarily be explained to students of French, in addition of course tof pj1, 
the voiced-unvoiced opposition. It will not be sufficient for the} ¢¢ 
student to unvoice the “j” in jetez (by anticipatory assimilation)} 
because if pnly this is done the result must be one of complete pre 
_ phonic identity of the two utterances, which is decidedly noj , 
sufficient. by 
References: Roman Jakobson, C. Gunnar M. Fant and Morris Halle, Preliminaries (1 


, The Distinctive Features and their Correlates. Technical Repori 
N. S. Troubetzkoy; Principes de Phonologie, Paris 1949. 
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(The Canadian Linguistic Association is anxious to compile a 
bibliography of those writings in linguistics which should prove 
of special interest to Canadian scholars. This special interest may 
be because of the author or the content or both. The three lists 
presented below are the beginning of what we hope will become 
a comprehensive bibliography. We regret that ‘no list-of writings 
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BOOK REVIEW 
Sweet's Anglo-Saxon Reader, revised C. T. Onions, 1954, Oxford Universit 


This is the thirteenth edition of a book first published in 1876. On 
wonders why. The selections, although varied, are in no way remarkable 
The only passage from Beowulf, for example, is the episode covering th 
death of Aeschere and the slaying of Grendel’s mother. The reviser hal 
made little attempt to remedy the painful lack of notes; and the “introduc 
tions” to the selections are so slight as to be worthless. If this is a body M 
to be put in the hands of beginners, as the reviser suggests, surely somethin) 
more in the way of explanation is required for those who are not blessé 
with teachers of the stature of the late Professor Sweet. 24 
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